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View of Main Entrance, Showing Covered Automobile Entrance 


THE NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


BERTRAM G. GOODHUE, Architect 


ROUND was broken during April for the 

new capitol for the state of Nebraska. 

Five millions have been appropriated for 

its erection. Contracts will be let during the sum- 

mer, in time to insure the completion of this work 

before the close of 1925. The site is in the orig- 

inal ten acre square which was selected for the 

purpose when the capitol was erected on the 
prairie “at a city to be called Lincoln.” 

The Nebraska capitol marks a radical depart- 
ure in American state house architecture. The 
plan was secured through a series of competitions 
given under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Three Nebraska men were 
selected in a preliminary competition in which 
the economic and political aspects of the problem 
were considered as well as architectural require- 


ments. Seven firms of national reputation out- 
side of Nebraska joined in the competition, which 
resulted in June, 1920, in the selection of Bert- 
ram G. Goodhue of New York as the architect of 
the commission. s 

For a year after the adoption of the Goodhue 
plan it was studied and restudied, not only by the 
architect and his staff but by the commission and 
by the public. Some changes have been made but 
the essence of the first design remains in all its 
original simplicity and dignity, promising a 
publie building of unusual strength and beauty as 
well as economy of space and low operating costs. 

The capitol consists of a building approxi- 
mately 440 feet square. It will have a basement 
below the grade, a first floor forming a terrace en- 
tirely around the building, and a main floor bring- 
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ing the parapet to a height of 51 feet from the 
ground level. The chief feature of the structure 
is a tower rising from the center to a height of 400 
feet. This tower, surmounted by a colossal figure 
called “The Sower,” will be seen, it is estimated, 
from thirty to forty miles from every direction. 
The tower will be 80 feet square at the base and 
will taper only slightly as it rises, a square, severe 
shaft, pierced on each of its four sides by long 
continuous windows and terminating in a graceful 
deme of colored or gilt tile. The object of the 
architect in making this feature was to furnish the 
comparatively flat state of Nebraska with an 
elevated building which could be at once an object 
of beauty and a source of inspiration. 

But while this architectural feature will dis- 
tinguish the building and make it different from 





Main Front of the Building from Fifteenth Street 


The archway is 25 ft. wide by 50 ft. high. Above the door- 
way is a panel in high relief symbolizing the coming of the 
pioneers. Above this panel is one of the three semi-circular and 
grilled windows that admit light to the vestibule. On either side 
this arch is buttressed by pylons on the two outermost of which 
are two low relief panels, one of the arms of the United States 
and the other the arms of the State of Nebraska, while the two 
inner ones terminate in majestic engaged figures of tremendous 
scale, representing the four attributes of the law, as named in the 
inscription in the center and above the whole 


“Wisdom, Justice, Power, Mercy 
Constant Guardians of the Law.” 


all other capitols, it is also utilitarian to the very 
top. The lower portion of the tower will contain 
the main rotunda. Above the roof it will carry a 
dozen floors of offices, housing many of the state 
departments and providing room for an indefinite 


expansion of the storage space for the state library. 
At the top, underneath the dome, will be located 
the war trophy room. This will be a magnificent 
apartment with space to store in permanent safety 
the battle flags and other relics left over from the 





Looking Along the South Front from the Terrace 


This terrace is 20 ft. wide and extends completely around the 
building, giving access to the second or main floor. Within the 
central mass is the Supreme Court Room and on the floor above 
the reading room of the Law Library, The three-quarter length 
figures that occur between the windows and at the corners of the 
pylons represent the following outstanding law-givers: Minos, 
Hammurabi, Moses, Amenophis, Solon, Solomon, Czsar, Justinian, 
Charlemagne, Napoleon 


Civil War, the Spanish and Philippine wars and 
the recent conflict. 

The tower, a strictly utilitarian feature, is the 
most striking feature of the Goodhue plan, but is 
by no means its only excellence. The basement 
and first floor will house the service features and 
many of the state departments. The chambers 
which distinguish such a building will be found on 
the main floor. Entering from the north by a 
broad flight of stairs, the visitor finds himself in 
the hall of state, a vaulted apartment approxi- 
mately fifty feet high, and containing niches for 
statues and spaces for inscriptions and mural 
paintings. At the left will be a series of rooms 
for the governor. Passing directly to the center 
of the building and standing in the rotunda the 
visitor will have at his right a well designed sen: 
ate chamber and at his left a somewhat larger 
apartment for the house of representatives. In 
front he will see the doors leading to the supreme 
court rooms with the state library immediately 
above. 
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Four courts opening 
to the sky admit light 
and air to the interior. 
The arrangement is 
such that every office in 
the structure opens 
either upon the outside 
or upon cne of these 
courts. The library and 
the chambers of legisla- 
tion are lighted by 
clerestory windows. 
Even the rotunda, which 
in practically all capi- 
tols must be illuminated, 
artificially, receives di- 
rect light from the win- 
dows cut into the tower 
as it emerges from the 
roof. The feature of 
the design is that it 
covers so much ground 
and has so large a ca- 
pacity without requir- 
ing artificial lighting in 





Foyer 

This Great Hall leads from the vestibule directly to the central 
rotunda beneath the tower. Its ceiling is a groined vault of colored 
and gilt tile of which the apex is 50 ft. from the floor, the room 
itself being 80 ft. long by 30 ft. wide. On the walls beneath the 
semi-circular windows of the clerestory are six panels for mural 
paintings relating to the history of Nebraska. The piers supporting 
the vault are of marble. This hall is separated from the central ro- 
tunda by a screen, providing on the floor above, a convenient means 
of passage between the Chambers of the House and the Senate 





any of the departments. 

The style of archi- 
tecture employed is 
simple and dignified. 
It departs from tradi- 
tion but does not be- 
come futuristic. Noth- 
ing is employed, in fact, 
but well established 
forms. Simplicity is 
the keynote. Such 
criticism as has been 
offered deals with the 
severity of the lines. 
Mr. Goodhue has been 
bold and original but 
has not adopted a feat- 
ure that smacks of the 
fantastic or the experi- 
mental. What he has 
done is to take the 
American skyscraper 
and with unexampled 
boldness and courage 
has fitted it into a pub- 





The Library 


Though its floor is set a story above, the room balances the 
Foyer. It is divided by arches into four bays, each bay vaulted 
with a pendentive dome, Between the projecting bookstacks that 
carry the balcony are a series of alcoves, each with its own win- 
dow. The doorway at the end of the picture leads into the reading 
room which, it is expected, will be used mainly by the judges. 
Although in this and the reading room, space is provided for sixty 
thousand volumes, the shaft of the tower will provide for present 
storage and expansion in the future for many years to come 
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One of the Interior Courtyards and a Corner of the Tower 


» Each of these courts is a rectangle, 87 ft. x 100 ft. They are open to the sky 
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lic building in a way to give striking architectural 
results and at the same time provide convenience, 
utility and economy to an unexampled degree. 
The material is to be of stone of a rather light 
buff tone. No engineering problems of any diffi- 
culty have been encountered. Thirty feet below 
the surface a bed of Dakota sandstone is encoun- 
tered. Piers at intervals of sixteen feet will be 
sent down through the clay and sand formation to 
this rock and no danger of settling need be felt 
even under the great tower, which is the only por- 
tion that puts unusual stresses upon the founda- 
tion walls. The tower itself will be of steel con- 
struction with wind bracing to give it security. 
The building will be enriched by sculpture 
painting and vaulting of colored and gilt tile. The 
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figures over the main entrance, representing Wis- 
dom, Justice, Power and Mercy have already been 
modeled by Lee Lawrie, to whose hands has been 
entrusted all the sculpture for the completed 
building. Inscriptions drawn from the great 
storehouse of the world’s wisdom will be carved 
on the walls. Space will be left for mural paint- 
ings but these will not be included in the present 
work of the commission. The law calls for the 
erection of the building for five millions of dol- 
lars without furnishing or without the purchase of 
additional ground. The new capitol is to stand 
ou the site of the old one. It will be the third 
state house to be erected on the grounds since 
Lincoln was made the capitol when the state en- 
tered the union in 1867. 








Main Entrance 


Leading up from 15th Street to the entrance is a monumental flight 
of steps, 75 ft. wide, terminated by plinths upon which sculptured in low 
relief, are buffaloes and appropriate inscriptions 










THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


BY CARL A. ZIEGLER, A. I. A. 


OW that Philadelphia has definitely de 

cided upon a site for the Sesqui-Centen- 

nial Exposition to be held in that city 
during the year 1926, to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the question naturally arises as to 
what form that great project is to take. 

Artists who have followed for the past ten years 
the development of the great Parkway which cuts 
diagonally across the city from the City Hall in 
the center of the business district, to Fairmount 
Park in the Northwest, realize that Philadelphia 
has had for some years a vision of creating what is 
destined to become the Acropolis of Art in 
America. In addition to this great boulevard, 
second to none in the world for the boldness and 
beauty of its conception, Philadelphia has also 
been studying for a number of years the possibili- 
tres of developing the banks of the Schuylkill 


River along the lines of the Thames Embankment 
in London and the Seine in Paris. 

The eminent French architect, Dr. Paul P. 
Cret, under whose guidance the School of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Pennsylvania has been 
developed until it ranks second only to the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts of Paris, was retained some years 
ago to study the development of the Schuylkill 
River banks where it passes through the city and 
when the subject of the Sesqui-Centennial was 
first broached in 1918, he was asked to suggest a 
plan whereby the Parkway and a portion of the 
projected Schuylkill Embankment might be used 
as a nucleus around which to build the coming 
Exposition. 

By the happy association of these two great pro- 
jects it was hoped to gain for the Exposition an 
incentive that would not only add greatly to the 
artistic conception of the Fair, but would also give 


Partial Plan of City of Philadelphia, Showing Its New Civic Center and the Connections of the Fairmount Parkway with the 
Present Street System and Other Proposed Radial Avenues 
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to Philadelphia an inspiration to rush to com- 
pletion the long cherished Parkway and the River 
Embankment. 

How well Dr. Cret succeeded in combining 
these three projects can be seen by studying the 
accompanying plan, which although only a pre- 
liminary study and not sufficiently developed to 
show individual buildings, is worked out in ample 
detail to afford a comprehensive idea of the great 
possibilities of the site. 

Such a site, the entrance to which is only a few 
squares from the heart of the City and the Rail- 


- CITY OF PHI ADELPHIA 
©} FAIRMOVNT PARK 


PROPOSED PLAN a ESMAMONNT ? 
AND GAADENS ARUVND THE AAT GALLERY 


nie leat Pane % ate 


point in order to screen the very unpicturesque 
bridges directly to the South, we may expect this 
unattractive spot to become one of the particularly 
attractive portions of the Fair. 

Philadelphia is to be congratulated upon having 
made a wise choice; that which was done in Inde- 
pendence Hall in 1776 has led many pilgrims to 
her shrine; that which she will consummate in 
1926 is, in term of city planning, quite as radical 
a step and will no doubt become as famous in the 
Art World as is the “Cradle of American Liberty” 
in the Political World, for no city in America has 





Proposed Plan for Fairmount Plaza and Gardens Around the Art Gallery 


road Terminals, is unique and with 2 river of the 
width of the Schuylkill to play with, the artists 
who plan its embellishments must needs be super- 
men to produce architectural structures worthy of 
the setting. 

Strange as it may seem Philadelphia has taken 
more than. a year to decide upon this site, but so 
keen has been the interest in the Fair that every 
large public organization has asked to be heard 
and many sites have been offered for consideration, 
but that a wise choice was finally made is now the 
unanimous opinion. * 

The area, including the Zoological Garden and 
the water area, is 853 acres. It is estimated that 
the Fair will cost between Thirty and Forty Mil- 
lions of Dollars, but unlike most expositions, a 
large portion of the work will become permanent 
and will be utilized in the completion of the 
Parkway and River Embankment. 

At the Southwest corner of the tract, along the 
West bank of the river there now exists an abattoir 
surrounded by a plot of ground that is a veritable 
‘no man’s land” and which must have been over- 
looked by the early city planners. According to 
Dr. Cret’s plan this wilderness will “blossom like 
the rose” and as a new bridge is to be built to 
carry the buildings entirely across the river at this 


dared to wipe out such a large area from the very 
center of her business section in order to follow 
deliberately through many years a vision worthy 
of the Golden Age. 

Only a physical examination of the great Park- 
way already opened for traffic can give an ade 
quate conception of what has been achieved and 
now that there has been added to this achievement 
the determination to complete the Schuylkil! 
River Embankment and the Exposition, the art 
student may confidently anticipate the dawning 
of a new epoch in American Art in 1926. 

The chief characteristics of the design for the 
architectural treatment of the Parkway have al- 
ready been decided upon and the splendid Art 
Museum at Fairmount with the Court of Honor 
below it may properly be referred to as “America’s 
Acropolis of Art.” Already the Art World is 
asking pertinent questions in reference to the de- 
sign of the Exposition itself. Will it follow the 
purely classical lines of the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago, a selection which exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on American Art, or should we have the 
freedom granted the designers of the Paris Fair? 
Will it be colorful like the Pan-American Fair at 
Buffalo and are we to have conceptions like Louis 
Mullgardt’s at San Francisco? Will the “Arts 
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Noveaw” run riot in the Midway or will the Vol- 
stead Act restrain that feature ? 

A London critie reviewing the recent American 
Architectural Exhibition in that City stated that 
only one of the buildings was “American” in de- 
sign and that the Blenheim Hotel at Atlantic City. 
What a pity that Mr. Magonigle’s War Memorial 
for Kansas City was not a part of that exhibition, 
in order to illustrate that the American architect 
is capable of wandering beyond the limits of sty- 
listic traditions without losing dignity. 

No one should quarrel with the desire of the 
super-modernist to effervesce in the Midway 
Pleasance, for is not frivolity the essence of the 
side show, but if a World’s Exposition has one 
purpose that is paramount, it is the creation of a 
vision that is irresistible and must influence the 
minds of all who come in contact with it regardless 
of whether they are classed as the “Intellegenzia” 
or the “Proletariate.” 

Only this achievement can possibly justify such 
a large expenditure of effort and money. Com- 
mercial success will not compensate for the lack 
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The Merchant Princes of Venice have 
long since been forgotten, but Venice still charms 
the world. 

There is a peculiar psychology about the effect 
which materials have on the minds of the archi- 
tectural designer, designing a cornice in galvan- 
ized iron as compared with marble for instance. 


of vision. 


Most World Fairs are executed in “staff” 
destined when the last strains of the music have 
fuded and the lights have been extinguished for 
tke last time, to the limbo of forgotten things; but 
in Philadelphia it is the purpose to salvage a large 
part of the Exposition for a permanent improve- 
ment to the city and this fact must influence the 
imagination of the designers, else might we find 
the fair Quaker City permanently arrayed in the 
ornaments of the frivolous “Flapper.” 

But four years remain in which to complete the 
entire project, a time all too short for so stupen- 
dous a program and wise must be the executives 
who are to guide its fortunes if the Exposition is 
to be a worthy tribute to the arts and crafts of 
America. 

















Perspective ot the Main Entrance Steps to the Museum 


Paul Philippe Cret, Architect 
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“EDITORIAL? COMMENT: 


HE MAY 24 ISSUE of Tur American 
Arcuitect will be one of unusual interest 
and large technical value. 

The leading article, by Lionel Moses, entitled 
“McKim, Mead & White—A History” will re 
view the work in architecture of the present gen- 
eration of members of a firm that is one of the 
architectural landmarks of the United States. 
This article will be profusely illustrated by ex- 
amples of the larger work of McKim, Mead & 
White, designed and executed since 1910. 

A further important feature of the May 24 
issue will be the beginnings of two series :— 

The first, by Professor Paul E. Sabine, will 
treat on the Nature and Reduction of Office Noises. 
Professor Sabine is probably the highest author- 
ity in this country on the subject of acoustics. 
His article describes and analyzes all the many 
distracting sounds that are to be found in large 
offices, due to typewriter operation as well as other 
mechanical devices used. The remedies are set 
forth and clearly explained. 

The series by Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr., Master 
Craftsman in stained and painted glass, begun in 
this issue will take up and consider the technical 
study of stained glass in all its artistic and com- 
mercial phases. 

* * * 
N INNOVATION IN EXHIBITS of art 
was proposed by The National Sculpture 
Society when it stated its willingness to hold its 
annual exhibition in the open in the form of a 
sculpture garden in Central Park, in this city. 

In view of the very large educational value of 
an important exhibition of the art of sculpture 
under such very dignified auspices, it is difficult 
to understand the objections raised by varieus so- 
cieties. Protests have been made by the Parks and 
Playground Association, the New York Chapter 
of The American Society of Landscape Architects 
and other societies ostensibly interested in the 
preservation of the parks. 

It is gratifying to note that The Architectural 
League of New York warmly endorsed this out- 
of-doors exhibition of sculpture, and that it has in 
a series of resolutions formally expressed its re- 
grets that the objecting societies were not able to 
consider with more favor the request of The Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. The resolution passed 
by the League further expresses in its wording, 
the opinion that the proposed exhibition would 
lead to the establishment of a permanent sculp- 
ture garden to be maintained by the Metropolitan 
Museum. It cites as precedent characteristics of 


« * 
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the appreciation of art by state and municipal 
authorities abroad, tending towards the embellish- 
ment of parks and the education of the public’s 
tastes, the many sculpture gardens maintained in 
connection with the prominent museums of Eu- 
rope. 

Tue AmeEriIcAN ARCHITECT is on record as to 
its attitude towards any encroachment on our 
present park areas for purposes other than might 
strictly be regarded as within the usual recreative 
function of parks. It would seem to be just as 
logical for the societies who are protesting this 
exhibition, to protest any extension of building of 
the Metropolitan Museum as to take exception to 
an exhibition which would be so very dignified, so 
very educational and so very desirable towards the 
art education of the people as is the Metropolitan 
Museum itself. 

In previous years amongst the most dignified 
exhibitions of art that were held in this country 
have been those of The National Sculpture Society. 
Its membership numbers the leading sculptors of 
the United States, whose work stands far away 
at the head of the art of sculpture of the world. 
These exhibitions held more often in connection 
with the exhibitions of The National Academy or 
The Architectural League, have not, by reason of 
the limitation of area available, been able to pre- 
sent the wonderful development of the sculptor’s 
art in America in a manner that is due it. 

Further, the rather aristocratic surroundings of 
the various exhibitions of art held in this country 
by art societies have a tendency to repel the ereat 
mass of the people who are the ones that should 
really have opportunities for art education. An 
exhibition of sculpture in the open in Central Park 
would attract hundreds of thousands of visitors 
and would do more to acquaint the people with the 
wonderful artistic development of sculpture in the 
United States than any exhibition that might be 
held indoors. 

The protesting societies should re-consider this 
matter in all its various aspects. If the best coun- 
sels are brought to bear and the exhibition en- 
couraged as it should be, The National Sculpture 
Society would undoubtedly place on exhibition in 
Central Park a collection of sculpture that would 
mark an epoch in the art history of this country. 

* * * 
INCE THE FOREGOING was written, The 
National Sculpture Society has withdrawn 


its application for the proposed space for an ex- 
hibition in Central Park. A. A. Weinman, the 
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chairman of the exhibition committee, stated in 
his letter to Park Commissioner Gallatin that in 
view of the objections that had been raised the So- 
ciety had decided to abandon the project. Com- 
missioner Gallatin in his reply, indicated that he 
would consider the advisability of a plan whereby 
the City would acquire property for a formal gar- 
den where public art exhibitions could be given. 

If the proposed exhibition could have been held, 
Mr. Gallatin would have little, if any, difficulty in 
securing oflicial sanction to the plan he proposes. 

No feature of art in this country is as little un- 
derstood by the masses as that of sculpture. We 
hope The National Sculpture Society will not 
abandon an out-of-doors exhibition. It could, 
and undoubtedly would, prepare a grouping of 
sculpture that would delight and instruct thou- 
sands of people. An opportunity to forward one 
of the most dignified educational undertakings is 
undoubtedly only lacking of official co-operation. 
There are other available sites. The National 
Sculpture Society could, if properly encouraged, 
arrange an exhibition on some selected section of 
Riverside Drive that would become a Mecca to all 
the people. Perhaps art has as much right there 
as railroad tracks, coal pockets and flaunting bill 
boards. 


ENTRAL PARK HAS NOW LOST most 
of its one-time natural charm. The impover- 
ishment, of the soil has retarded growth of forest 
trees, and the vandal elements in a city population 
have over-run and destroyed much of the natural 
effect of that fine area. : 
It is, of course, perfectly right to preserve the 
park from encroachment, but it seems inconsistent 
to permit the slow destruction that is the result of 
a careless, thoughtless lot of people. Eventually, 
owing to a shifting of population, Central Park 
will be too far from the classes of people who most 
need to avail of it. Even now it is surrounded on 
all sides by the most stately residences and high 
rental apartments in this city. During summer 
months most of these dwellings are closed and 
those who avail of the park come long distances 
from the congested locations of the East Side. 

A group of citizens, headed by George Grey 
Barnard, the sculptor, has suggested that the large 
and undeveloped section along the southern banks 
of Spuyten Duyvil Creek, and running from 189th 
to 203rd Streets, be saved from so-called improve- 
ment and be converted into an acropolis and rec- 
reation area. Few cities possess so attractive a 
locality. Since the days when Hendrik Hudson 
voyaged on the river which bears his name, this 


spot has remained untouched. Few of the dwellers 
on Manhattan Island know of its beauty. Those 
who do, find recreation and rest on those wooded 
slopes under the shade of trees of forest growth. 
Efforts have been made to save this tract from the 
hands of the real estate speculator, and an option 
was secured on its purchase. But it seems impos- 
sible to impress the city authorities with a sense 


of the importance of this tract or to find citizens - 


of sufficient public spirit to contribute to its pur- 
chase. 

There, would be provided a place for an out-of- 
doors exhibition of sculpture, with an unsurpassed 
setting. If one could be arranged, the hundreds of 
thousands who would visit it would become so 
impressed with the absolute necessity for the con- 
servation of this wonderful site that it would be a 
hardened politician or a more than indifferent 
“realtor” who would set his sordid views against 
the will of the citizens. 

Here is a park site, exactly on Manhattan 
Island on a location that would not be surpassed 
by any city in this country. 

The National Sculpture’ Society, with the 
strong backing it undoubtedly could secure, could 
start a movement that would earn it the gratitude 
of every one in Greater New York. 


* * * 


B. J. SNYDER, for thirty-one years Super- 

¢ intendent of School Buildings in New York 
City, has applied for retirement. Dr. Ettinger, 
Superintendent of Schools, in announcing Mr. 
Snyder’s application for retirement, referred at 
length to his long and faithful services and his 
great contribution to the advancement of school 
architecture in the United States. “Many fea- 
tures,” said Dr. Ettinger, “that are now consid- 
ered essentials of school building planning were 
originated by Mr. Snyder, while the artistic ex- 
cellence of his designs have set standards every- 
where.” 

During his term of office, Mr. Snyder has super- 
vised the erection of more than $200,000,000 
worth of school buildings. It is significant of his 
efficiency and close adherence to the highest prin- 
ciples of architectural practice, that during his in- 
cumbency, Mr. Snyder’s department has been con- 
spicuously free from all political scandal. 

It is sure that every one that has at one time or 
another been in contact with Mr. Snyder’s depart- 
ment will learn with regret of his proposed retire- 
ment. He may confidently believe that he has 
gained the respect of the entire community and 
that he has set a standard that will for all time 
be the highest mark of artistic and executive 
efficiency. 
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REFLECTION POOL 


HOUSE OF J. P. JEFFERSON, ESQ., MONTECITO, CAL. 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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POOL AND PERGOLA 
HOUSE OF J. P. JEFFERSON, ESQ., MONTECITO, CAL. 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW INTO PATIO WITH BACCHANTE BY McMONNIES 
HOUSE OF J. P. JEFFERSON, ESQ., MONTECITO; CAL. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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FRONT ENTRANCE 
HOUSE OF E. C. THIERS, ESQ., PASADENA, CAL. 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MRS. F. P. KNOTT, MONTECITO, CAL. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE 
HOUSE OF W. S. MORSE, ESQ., PASADENA, CAL. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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FRONT ENTRANCE 
HOUSE OF T. R. COFFIN, ESQ., PASADENA, CAL. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF E. M. GOULD, ESQ., MONTECITO, CAL. 





ENTRANCE PORCH 


HOUSE OF ARTHUR K. BOURNE, ESQ., PASADENA, CAL. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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PRIZE WINNING DESIGN LIONEL H. PRIES 


LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION, 1922 
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FIRST MENTION GEORGE K. TRAUTWEIN 


LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION, 1922 
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SECOND MENTION JOHN O. VEGEZZI 


LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION, 1922 
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SECOND MENTION JOHN O. VEGEZZI 
LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION, 1922 
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THIRD MENTION PAUL HYDE HARBACH 
LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION, 1922 
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EXTRACTS FROM COMPETITION PROGRAM, 
LEBRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP, 
1921-1922 


PROSPEROUS city of from 100,000 to 
150,000 population has voted the funds 
necessary for the construction of a 


Municipat Batu Buripine 


It is supposed that the citizens of the city have 
a proper pride in the aesthetic quality of its public 
buildings, parks, ete., and have consequently in- 
stituted a competition for the selection of an archi- 
tect to construct this building about to be added 
to the city’s public buildings. 

The size, materials, type of architecture, ete., 
are left entirely to each competitor who may lo- 
cate, if he so wish, the city in some particular 
region of this country and develop his scheme and 
scleetion of materials to suit and express the cli- 
matic or other general conditions of the region. 


Tue Stre: The building is to be located in a 
public park in proximity to a main street that 
forms one of the boundaries of the park, and at a 
point where there is no grade. The building, 
with its approach, must be confined to a space 
190 ft. x 250 ft. It is left to the option of the 
competitor to determine whether the long or the 
short axis of the property shall be parallel with 
the street. 


Ture Buritpine: Practical considerations call 
for the entrance, or entrances, for both men and 
women, to be on the facade, facing the public 
street, from which they have immediate access to 
separate waiting rooms. 

While in these waiting rooms, both sexes obtain 
from the General Office a card of admission to the 
baths and they give up, for safe keeping, any val- 
uables in their possession. 

Each sex must have direct access from its wait 
ing room to its portion of the bathing establish- 
ment. An attendant there takes up the bath ticket 
and distributes towels and, when required, bathing 
suits. 


Those who merely wish to take a shower bath 
will find individual dress cabins in communica- 
tion with individual showers. Those who wish to 
take tub baths, will find bath rooms with bath 
tubs, while those who wish to enjoy a swim in the 
plunge, will find dress cabins in direct communi- 
cation with a Cleansing Room, for each sex, where 
a shower must be taken, before proceeding to the 
plunge. The plunge is to be used in common by 
beth sexes. 

Exit from the building must, of necessity, be 
through the waiting rooms. 


REQUIREMENTS For THE BUILDING 
2 


A PLUNGE or swimming pool, 75 feet long and 
about 30 feet wide with a platform on all sides 
about two feet above water level. At the deep end 
of the pool the platform should allow for a run- 
ning dive. 

CrieansinG Rooms, one for each sex, with totals 
of about 12 showers. 

Dressing Capins (3 feet x 4 feet). Approxi- 
mately 40 for men, 30 for women. 

Suowers (3 feet x 3 feet) with individual 
dressing cabins (3 feet x 4 feet), 1 shower for 
each cabin, approximately 20 for men, 15 for 
women. 

Batu Rooms with individual bath tubs, about 
6 for men, about 10 for women. 

TorLets anp Wasn Sranps for each sex separ- 
ately. 

AtTENDAN'’s Rooms for towel and other sup- 
plies. 

Waitine Rooms for each sex. 

GENERAL Orrice for administration. 

The general services for heating, etc., may be 
considered to be placed in a basement or cellar 
and do not form part of this program, but their 
existence necessitates the raising of the main floor 
level about 5 feet above curb. 

The building may be one or more stories in 


height. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


CLINTON H. BLAKE, Jr., of the New York Bar 


HERE has recently been passed by the New 
York Legislature, and approved by the 
Governor, the so-called Bly bill which 
amends in a number of important particulars the 
1915 Law referring to the registration of archi- 
tects. The old law required in substance that any 
person residing in or having a place of business 
in New York State and who, before the law went 
into effect on April 28, 1915, had not engaged in 
the practice of architecture in that state under the 
title of architect, must before being known as an 
architect, secure a certificate allowing him to prac- 
tice as such. The law further provided that any 
person who had been in practice as an architect 
before the above date “may” secure such certificate 
and that anyone having a certificate is entitled to 
be known as a registered architect. Under the 
above phraseology, it was optional with anyone 
who had been engaged in the practice of the pro- 
fession prior to the time when the law took effect 
to register or not register, as he saw fit. The only 
difference was that, if he did register, he might 
then assume the title of “Registered Architect” 
and use the abbrevation “R. A.” as indicative of 
the fact that a certificate of qualification had been 
issued to him. 

The law in this respect has not been changed. 
This section of the law has, however, had a new 
paragraph added, as follows: 

“Any person claiming the right to practice as 
architect or registered architect by reason of his 
or her having been in practice as such prior to the 
twenty-eighth day of April, nineteen hundred and 
fifteen, may be required by the board to file an 
affidavit setting forth the facts and to present 
such evidence as will satisfy the board that he or 
she was in bona fide practice previous to such 
day.” 

It will be noted that the above paragraph gives 
the Board the power to require any architect, reg 
istered or not, to submit proper proof of the fact 
that he was engaged in bona fide practice prior to 
tlhe date mentioned. 

The section of the old law dealing with the 
Hoard of Examiners remains substantially un- 
changed. The section dealing with qualifications, 
examinations and fees, is amended in a number 
of important respects, however. Among other 
things, an applicant in order to secure his regis- 
tration without examination must show that he 
was in practice for two years prior to April 28, 
1915, and make application for registration be- 
fore January 1, 1923. 


The section dealing with certificates has been 
erlarged. There is now provided a fee of $1.00 
for the filing of the certificate of registration and 
the aflidavit in the office of the clerk of the county 
in which the architect resides or has his office. It 
is further provided that re-registration must be 
made by May 1, of cach year, through the Secre- 
tery of the Examining Board, and that a fee of 
$2.00 is to be charged for each re-registration. It 
is further provided that an architect who is not 
registered as shown by the list to be published 
each January 1, shall be deemed to be practicing 
illegally and that his certificate may be revoked, 
aud that all architects registered at the date of the 
passage of the act must, before December 1, next, 
apply for re-registration through the Secretary of 
the Board. 

The date of the approval by the Governor of 
this bill was April 5, 1922. Apparently the pro- 
visions of the law which make it permissive and 
not mandatory for an architect in practice prior to 
April 28, 1915, to register are retained. The 
new provisions to the effect that an architect who 
dees not appear to be registered, as shown by the 
list to be published each year, shall be deemed to 
be practicing illegally, refer merely to those archi- 
tects who have registered. The effect of the law, 
therefore, appears to be that if an architect does 
not register he is entitled to practice without reg- 
istration by reason of his practice prior to April 
28, 1915, and may continue to practice without 
registering and will not be considered to be prac- 
ticing illegally because his name does not appear 
om the registration list. On the other hand, if an 
architect registers, and thereafter fails to re-reg- 
ister, so that his name fails to appear on any list 
t» be published thereafter, he will thereupon be 
deemed to be practicing illegally and his certificate 
will be revoked. 

There is some question in my mind whether 
such an architect might, nevertheless, continue 
thereafter to practice without registration if he 
had been in practice prior to April 28, 1915. The 
provision of the law that he would be deemed to 
be practicing illegally is certainly broad enough, 
however, to be construed as covering his practice 
whether he practiced as a registered architect or 
not and the indication is that once an architect is 
registered, he must thereafter be careful to re- 
register regularly or face the danger of having it 
held that he is not legally entitled to practice. 

The foregoing amendment is in line with the 
general tendency, which I have had occasion to 
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note before in these col imns, to place the practice 
ot the profession on « basis more analogous to 
that of the profession ot law by requiring that all 
applicants, for admission to practice, shall demon- 
strate their fitr.ess uot alone by their preliminary 
trainiug or by yraduation from a recognized 
School of Architecture, but by their ability to meet 
the requiremeuts of proper examinations, cor- 
responding to the examinations for admission to 
the bar. It is a question of time only, I think, 
when laws of this general type will be adopted gen- 
erally by the different states and placed upon a 
ubctantially uniform basis. 





LEGAL DECISIONS 


LAINTIFFS brought an action to foreclose a 

mechanics’ lien. The lien was claimed under 
a contract between plaintiffs and defendant, 
whereby the plaintiffs agreed to erect and com- 
piete a garage and factory building. The contract 
called for the furnishing by the architect of certi- 
ficates at the end of each month. Plaintiffs began 
work, but never completed the contract. They 
claimed that the defendant, the owner, had de- 
faulted in making payments under the contract, 
but the court found that this was not the case, and 
that the plaintiffs abandoned the contract, without 
any justification for this action on the part of the 
owner. Thereafter, the owner took possession of 
the premises and proceeded with the completion of 
the building. The plaintiffs claimed that the de- 
fendant, in completing the work, did so at an 
unnecessary expense, and claimed also reimburse- 
ment for extra work. The decision of the court 
is voluminous, and, after practically taking an 
account between the parties, decides on a certain 
balance due the plaintiffs for extra work and for 
the difference between the balance of the contract 
price and the cost to the owner of completing the 
work, less a nominal award to the owner on his 
counterclaim. In the course of its opinion, the 
court, ameng other things, held as follows: 

If an owner is in default in making payment 
under a building contract, the contractors are no 
longer bound to proceed, but are thereby relieved 
from their obligations under the contract and en- 
titled to file a lien for the amount due them for 
work and materials. 

If the contract provides that payment install- 
ments are not due until the certificate of the archi- 
tect is obtained, nothing is due on such an install- 
ment, in a case where the certificate is not pro- 
duced or its production is not waived by the 
owner. 

Where the owner is given the right to retain an 
amount sufficient to indemnify him against claims 
or liens and the contractor admits that the claims 
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or liens against the property exceed the balance 
due the contractor, the owner is not obligated to 
pay such balance to the contractor, until he is 
completely indemnified against such claims or 
liens. The requirement that the architect’s certi- 
ficate shall be produced to justify payment of an 
installment is not applicable where the owner com- 
pletes on the contractor’s default. Where the 
owner so completes, upon abandonment of the 
ecntract by the contractors, without just cause, 
the owner remains liable for the payment of such 
liens as take precedence over the lien of the con- 
tractor, in the order of their priority, provided 
that, after allowing for the cost of completion, 
sufficient of the contract price remains to take care 
of such liens. Where the owner completes on the 
default of the contractor, it is not proper to at- 
tempt to show, by expert testimony, what would 
be the reasonable cost for the completion of the 
work or the reasonable cost of completing any part 
thereof. This evidence is not admissible, because 
the question is not what the contract could be com- 
pleted for, but what was actually and necessarily 
expended to complete the contract. The owner 
cannot, however, complete the work in an extrava- 
gant or reckless manner and charge the contractor 
for expenses unnecessarily or unreasonably in- 
curred. It is only the reasonable value of the 
work necessarily done fully to complete the con- 
tract, according to the plans and specifications, 
which is deductable from the contract price. 

Where the contract provides that claims for 
extra work shall be arbitrated, the right to insist 
ou this procedure is waived, where the owner does 
not raise any such question in his answer and 
taakes no objection to the admission of testimony 
on the trial offered by the contractor, in support 
of the claim for extra work. The balance found 
due the contractor for extra work is applicable to 
the payment of liens in the order of their priority. 

Where a contract provides that there shall be a 
payment of $15.00 per day, as liquidated damages 
for the contractor’s delay, such a provision is ap- 
plicable only in a case where the contractor delays 
in completing the building, as distinguished from 
the case where the work is abandoned by the con- 
tractor and the owner undertakes the completion 
thereof. 

In an action on a building contract, where the 
ameunt ultimately found due the contractor was 
unliquidated, no interest will be allowed on such 
amount. 

Although no sum may be due a building con- 
tractor on his contract when his lien is filed, the 
lien nevertheless attaches and is effective, to the 
extent of anv sum subsequently becoming due 
thereunder. 


Clark v. Fleischmann Vehicle Co., Inc., 187 N. Y. Supp. 
807. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Concrete Specirications—( Continued ) 


HE last article in this department dis- 

cussed the erection of forms, the placing 

of reinforcing steel and the mixing of 
concrete. 

It has been suggested heretofore (semewhat out 
of proper sequence) that the forms should be 
wetted in warm weather before the placing of con- 
crete. This is mentioned again to bring it into 
proper sequence as the specifications should men- 
tion this procedure after the specifications cover- 
ing the mixing of the concrete. 

One other item deserves attention before pro- 
ceeding with specifications for depositing opera- 
tions. That is the heating of concrete ingredients 
during freezing weather. Although it may appear 
that construction operations will be carried to com- 
pletion during warm weather one rarely. can be 
sure that some unforeseen delay will not force 
some, if not all, of the concrete work into cold 
months. On the other hand, it would not be proper 
to include clauses covering heating of materials 
in work in our southern climate where the likeli- 
hood of freezing weather is rare if not totally ab- 
sent. The frequently mentioned good judgment 
of the specification writer must be exercised here 
also as he should not be put in the class of one 
person who at one time called for trap rock for 
concrete coarse aggregates for work in a locality 
where no trap rock was available but where equally 
good broken stone of another geological character 
Was in common use. 

Concrete must be placed in the forms immedi- 
ately after being mixed and deposited in such a 
manner that the ingredients will not become sep- 
arated. One objection to the dropping of concrete 
from a height, aside from the possible separation 
of ingredients, is that air may be retained, form- 
ing pockets that may not be eliminated later. If 
such pockets occur along the forms they will be 
visible and may then be patched. But a number 
of such pockets may form a train of voids that 
will facilitate the penetration of ground water or 
free water if present and thus introduce hazards 
that should be carefully avoided. It is not prob- 
able that sufficient air pockets would be formed to 
introduce the factor of failure but, nevertheless, 
vareless work of this nature should be prohibited. 

The concrete should not be placed in piles to be 
spread through the forms later, but should be dis- 
tributed evenly along the spaces from end to end, 
so that levels may be kept fairly uniform. Im- 
mediately after the placing of concrete it should be 
agitated and rammed with suitable tools to release 
entrained air and, where circumstances require, to 


or 
Ue 


produce smooth surface finishes. The choice of 
suitable tools should be left to the discretion of the 
architect’s superintendent and the contractor except 
in the case of surface finishes, in which a 
long, thin bladed tool may be required. 

If coarse surfaces are desired it may be that the 
desired effect can be obtained by placing concrete 
of a dry mix, composed of aggregates of a small, 
uniform size along the side of the form, to be 
backed up with the general conerete. For deco- 
‘ative concrete surfaces, where coarse textures are 
desired the method of depositing the concrete must 
be given special attention, to insure sufficient con- 
trol of the work. For reinforced walls the con- 
crete must be rodded to insure complete surround- 
ing of reinforcing and for thin walls or walls that 
are heavily reinforced the forms may be pounded 
to produce the proper degree of compactuess. 

In agitating the concrete to produce material of 
maximum density (and that is the prime purpose 
of agitation) the specifications should require that 
agitation cease whon a distinet film of water begins 
to form on the upper surface of the concrete. If 
concrete is to be placed on top of it at once, the 
presence of this film may not be fraught with much 
danger but if there is a chance that a work plane 
will be formed this film is what produces laitance. 
Work planes are always difficult to handle in any 
way but the one correct way, except where the sur- 
rounding soil is permanently perfectly dry and, 
consequently, there is no danger of water seepage. 

The best practice requires that when work of 
placing concrete in wall forms ceases at the end of 
the day, a key be formed longitudinally by a two 
by four inch seantling or a stick of timber of 
other suitable size and so shaped that it may be 
removed easily when the next day’s work com- 
mences. Where reinforcing occurs it may be dif- 
ficult to place a seantling flatwise, in which case, 
if it is laid on the two inch edge, a key of some 
sort at least may be made. Where water seepage 
may occur and the water tightness of the concrete 
is to be obtained by integral mixes the best method 
requires the placing of scantling for a key and, in 
addition, the installation of a copper or zine strip 
set vertically to form a watertight dam. In any 
event the specifications should require that all 
laitance be removed from the surfaces of previous 
days’ work, the waste swept off and ‘the concrete 
then drenched and covered with a thin cement 
grout or one of the several available special bond- 
ing agents. 

Vertical work planes occur at times, as well as 
horizontal planes. Should it be necessary to carry 
up one portion of a wall higher than another in a 
form that is continuous a bulkhead must be placed 
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to stop the conerete. This bulkhead should have 
a key scantling placed on its inner face so that the 
proper keyed bond will be obtained. It is not 
likely that any precautions other than those given 
above will require observance in the ordinary 
building. Special cases will occur where unusual 
factors require particular attention and the speci- 
fication writer must be on his guard to detect such 
instances while checking the drawings. 

In reinforced concrete work the effect on the 
strength of the structure is the controlling factor 
in the location of work planes. The concreting of 
beams, girders and slabs must be stopped at the 
exact center of the span and in a vertical plane. 
Where the “pan” system, consisting of tee beams 
and their slabs, is used the specifications should 
prohibit the forming of work planes between the 
slabs and beams or girders. This rule also applies 
to other tee beams and similar cases, where the 
action of the concrete depends on a monolithic, 
integral construction. <A similar rule applies to 
work planes between columns and beams or gird- 
ers. Where beams or girders are connected to 
columns (and in architectural practice this is the 
general rule) the column should be poured to the 
under side of the lowest beam or girder, and in all 
cases, the columns should be entirely complete in 
each story height, poured in one continuous opera- 
tion. 

The concrete for floor slabs, girders, beams or 
cclumns should be allowed to settle for at least two 
hours before the succeeding concrete is placed on 
them. This is quite an important element and 
should be specified distinctly. Where footings or 
walls should be poured in one operation the speci- 
fications should mention such needs unequivocally. 
This may occur in foundation work that is to be 
waterproofed where the possibility of work planes 
is not to be considered. Other needs of such pre- 
cautions will occur and should be covered in a 
correct manner. 

Where faces of concrete are exposed to prema- 
ture drying the greatest utilization of the strength 
of the concrete will not be possible. On occasion 
custom sanctions the removal of forms from one 
side of a wall within twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours after the last concrete has been placed. 
Since it is not always possible to anticipate the 
exigencies that will require the early removal of 
forms, or in the case of floor slabs, the easy pro- 
tection of finish topping that may be placed on 
them (as customary in some classes of industrial 
buildings), the specifications should require that 
attention be given the prevention of premature 
drying out of the concrete. It is not well to 
specify the exact methods to be followed unless 
one desires to assume the responsibility that will 
rest with him when laying down conditions to pro- 
duce certain results. It is generally better to trust 


the judgment of the contractor and the architect’s 
superintendent to see that this work is accom- 
plished in the most feasible manner. For the best 
quality of conerete the exposed surfaces should be 
kept dry for at least seven days. A shorter period 
may be sufficient, according to the moisture con- 
tent of the atmosphere. In freezing weather other 
precautions, rather than the wetting of surfaces, 
must be resorted to, as the experience of the one in 
charge of the operation may dictate. 

Since construction methods have been improved 
to such an extent as to permit the carrying for- 
ward of concrete work through winter weather the 
specifications should provide that precautions 
should be taken to see that the concrete poured at 
such times is adequately protected from freezing. 
The green concrete not only freezes but it may ex- 
pand when frozen to such an extent as to cause 
damage of considerable amount. 

The specifications ordinarily should not specify 
the manner of constructing expansion joints as 
this should be shown on the drawings. But it is 
necessary to specify that such joints are to be pro- 
vided and indicate exactly how the separation is 
to be made and also the kind of filler that is to be 
used. Some thought might be given to the effect 
of expansion of roof slabs on the parapet walls, 
especially when the enclosing walls are carried out- 
side the outer face of the structural framework. 
The reason for this suggestion lies in the fact that 
most roof leaks occur at flashings along vertical 
surfaces and it may be possible that a little thought 
on this factor may provide the explanation for 
some leaks the reasons for which have not been 
understood heretofore. No particular experience 
can be cited to prove that there may be merit ‘to 
this suggestion ; consequently it is given for what 
value there may be in it. 

In some buildings that are to be faced with 
limestone the concrete framework may provide for 
some beams or slabs to bear on the walls that are 
so faced. If the forms for this concrete work are 
erected and the conerete poured complete before 
the enclosing walls are built it is not likely that 
damage will occur to the stone through staining, 
by the concrete. If, however, such wall bearing 
construction is to be placed after the walls are 
built the specifications must lay down certain pro- 
tective measures that must be followed to prevent 
staining of the stone. The Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association recommends the omis- 
sion of back-painting or stain-proofing and conse- 
quently all built-in faces of the stone would be 
exposed to cement stains. The concrete should be 
so designed that there will be at least one vertical 
course of brick between the stone and the concrete 
but as this is sometimes difficult to accomplish the 
most dangerous condition must set the standard of 
preventive measures. Dry roofing felt may be 
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placed against the brick or stone or the brick may 
be coated with an asphalt compound. The type of 
protection requires careful study and it is hoped 
this suggestion will save some cautious specifica- 
tion writers from unfortunate difficulties. 

In many construction operations, especially 
those of lesser magnitude the temptation to store 
materials on green concrete seems hard to resist. 
The specifications should prohibit the indiserim- 
inate storage of materials on green slabs, especially 
during the time the forms are in place, and should 
require that no materials be placed on the rein- 
forced concrete work until the architect gives per- 
mission for such use. 

The matter of the removal of forms has been 
discussed in a previous article but a synopsis of it 
will be given here. Forms should not be removed 
until the architect so directs. His instructions 
should be based on the rule that floor slab forms 
should remain in place not less than seven days, 
the soffit forms for beams and girders two weeks 
and column forms seven days. Forms for sides of 
beams and girders may be removed when the floor 
slab forms are removed. Forms for exterior base- 
ment and retaining walls should not be removed 
until the forms supporting floor construction bear- 
ing on them have been removed. Where a retain- 
ing wall, such as an area wall, occurs the forms 
for it should be allowed to remain in place at least 
two weeks if the earth is bearing directly on the 
wall. 

Upon the removal of forms the surfaces of some 
walls may require mechanical surfacing. This 
desideratum must be determined in the specifica- 
tions and it may be necessary to ask for a unit 
price to cover such surfaces as later developments 
may require to be surfaced. Mechanical surfac- 
ing may be accomplished by hand, air or electric 
tools, in a number of different finishes. For gen- 
eral appearance a rubbed surface, produced by a 
rotary grinding wheel, removing the form marks, 
will be sufficient. More decorative finishes may be 
obtained, usually to the complete satisfaction of 
the architect. The concrete must be allowed to 
harden to some extent, the degree of hardness vary- 
ing for the different finishes. For the finer ground 
surfaces the concrete should be quite hard, while 
for a chipped, straight tooled surface or bush- 
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hammered surface the concrete may be somewhat 
softer. 

Some building inspection authorities require the 
making of tests on reinforced concrete construction 
—generally floor slabs only—and the specifica- 
tions should provide for the making of such tests 
in accordance with the legal requirements. The 
construction of the gauge should be specified, as 
also the number of readings and intervals between 
each series. As such tests essentially are made 
for workmanship and not design it is proper that 
the contractor do the testing, furnishing loading 
material and other needed items, as a part of his 
contract. 

As a precaution it would be well to have the 
specifications require a general checking of loca- 
tions on inserts, sleeves, thimbles and all other 
built-in devices after concrete has been poured 
so that incorrect or displaced items may be made 
correct without the trouble and delay that would 
ensue if this were postponed to a later date. 

In a particular building there may be many 
features formed in concrete that are of a special 
nature and that must be given attention in the 
specifications. These may comprise a consider- 
able part of the work when measured in dollars 
and consequently require particular attention. 
The judgment of the specification writer must be 
depended upon to eliminate descriptive matter 
that is or should be shown on the drawings and 
confine his instructions to the specific features only. 

For the waterproofing of basement spaces the 
specifications either must be quite explicit in the 
choice of materials and their installation or else 
they must state only those surfaces that are to be 
made watertight and leave the materials and 
methods to be chosen by the contractor, with a 
general guarantee that the work is to produce a 
watertight shell. 

In either case the water hazards must be de- 
scribed fully, that is to say, the facts regarding 
average water level, hydraulic head, character of 
walls and footings, means of joining walls and 
columns to footings and floors to columns and 
walls. Much of this will be shown on the draw- 
ings but the specification, to be complete, should 
varry a description of all conditions that will have 
a bearing on the final result. 
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STRUCTURAL DESIGN PROBLEMS 


A discussion of the present importance of the items of restraint, 


continuity and unbalanced moments 


HE student of the mechanics of materials 
and structures first encounters the item of 
restraint when he learns that bending 

moment co-efficients are considerably modified 
Sa WL 
by end conditions. He learns that M= 8 for 


a beam freely resting on end supports, becomes 
M= 12 when the beam is attached to the sup- 


ports. Unfortunately many do not understand the 
“How” and “Why,” their ignorance not being 
manifest during the per- 
iod when their problems 
are simple and all their 
work is with wood and 
steel formed into stand- 
ard shape and_ sizes. 
Such men experience 
much anguish of spirit 
when called upon to use 


reinforced concrete, for Fig. 1. The restrained beam with a concentrated center load and 
a uniformly distributed load 


work in this material 
cannot be satisfactory 
unless one understands how continuity in a strue- 
ture creates restraint and restraint sets up bending 
moments in the restraining members. 

Take the case already referred to of a simple 
bcam converted into a restrained beam by attach- 
ing the ends to supports. When a load is placed 
on a beam it deflects and the ends rise if they are 
free. To convert it into a restrained beam it is 
necessary so to fasten the ends that at the support 
the fibers will be horizontal and remain horizontal 
no matter how heavy the load. Any load will 
cause a beam to bend but, owing to stiffness, 
downward bending of a restrained beam begins at 
a point some distance from the support. The 
restrained ends form cantilevers carrying a sus- 
pended span. The end of the cantilever section 
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where the neutral plane reverses curvature is va- 
riously known as the “point of inflection,” “point 
of contraflexure,” or “point of reverse bending 
moment.” 

In Fig. 1 two beams of single span are shown, 
one carrying a concentrated load, P, and the other 
a uniformity distributed load, W. The line A, B 
represents the neutral axis of the beam. A condi- 
tion of complete restraint exists when the beam 
extends beyond A and B a certain distance and 
the ends carry loads which set up negative bending 
moments balancing the positive moment on 
the beam. The imag- 
inary end_ extensions 
are called “mirror 
beams” and an equally 
good idea may be had 
by drawing the bending 
moment curve, a_ tri- 
angle under P, a para- 
bola under W, and 
dropping A to Az, and 
B to B., so the sum of 
the negative moment 
areas on the end spans 2, will be equal to 
the positive moment area on the intermediate 
span l, 

Consider first the concentrated load P. Neg- 
PL 
4° 
to any scale downwards from the line A, B and 
draw lines from the end to A and to B. A triangle 
thus made is the bending moment diagram for a 
concentrated center load and the bounding lines 
are called the “moment curve.” The curve in- 
cludes a “moment area” which is equal to 


ABXM 


>> which is the expression for the area of a 





lecting the weight of the beam, M= Plot this 


triangle having a base A, B and a height M. 
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The problem is to drop the neutral plane A, B 
to a position Ay, B,. Divide the moment area by 
the base, A, B, thus obtaining y. Set off this dis- 
ance downward from A, B and draw a line from 
A ” to oa 


. ao — . L 
From the principle of similar triangles z= y 
and | = a? this fixing the positions of the points 
of contraflexure. The moment areas were 


equated by superimposing upon the moment area 


figure a rectangle of equal area with equal 
base. 
For the uniformly 


loaded beam the moment 
area (diagram is a para- 
bola with a height equal 


to the maximum bend- 
ing moment, which is 

a. so , 
fs a: The area of 


a parabola is equal to 
two-thirds the height mul- 
tiplied by the base. Two- 
thirds of M is y, which 
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interior supports. The extreme ends must be 
attached to their supports to produce complete re- 
straint in each span. 

In the usual analysis of continuous beams no 
bending is set up in the supports, a condition 
which is never realized in practice. All restraint 
is assumed to be caused by the stiffness of the 
beam, whereas in practice the width of the sup- 
port causes friction and the support is pulled to- 
ward the more heavily loaded span in case of 
unequal loading. In many structures there is a 
positive connection of beams to supports and the 
structure responds throughout to deformation in 
any span. Maxwell’s 
Theorem of Reciprocal 
Deflections this 
condition and will be re- 
ferred to in a succeeding 
article. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a 
simple graphical method 
for determining bending 
moments, shears and re- 
actions in continuous 


covers 





is set off below the line 
A, B and a parallel line 





B the Method 


beams. It is known as 
of Charac- 
Im teristic Points and was 


| 
| 
LULL 





A,, B, is drawn, thus 
superimposing on the 
parabola a rectangle of 





equal area with equal 
base. The sum of one 


end negative moment and 
the positive moment for 
the short suspended span, 
l, is equal to the total 
moment as shown in 
the drawing. The length of « remains to be found. 


Fig. 2. 


wl? wh? 
Let w= load per lineal foot and 8 of ; 
° . ° 2 . > hy 
eliminating w and dividing; = 3 
TL? eS s 
l === —= 5 ~~ s - - 
V 3 V3 1.732 
When L = Unity = 1, 1 = 0.5773 L; then 
L=2zr+1, and «= 0.2113 L. 


ONTINUOUS beams rest on three or more 

supports, the usual condition being that of 
non-restraint. The usual analysis assumes an 
edge, sharp or rounded, at each support and thus 
each span is freely supported. When any span is 
loaded the tendency of the ends to rise is counter- 
acted by the stiffness of the beam in the adjoining 
span or spans. If the moment of inertia is con- 
stant throughout on equal spans and each span is 
uniformly loaded with the same unit load a con- 


dition of nearly complete restraint exists over all 
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The Continuous Beam, Method of Characteristic Points 


first described by Prof. 
T. Claxton Fidler in A 
Practical Treatise on 
Bridge Construction, 
about 30 years ago. In 
the example selected the 
beam has unequal spans 
and is uniformly loaded 
On each span the bend- 
ing moment curve, a 
parabola, is drawn as if each span were freely 
supported. 

After drawing the moment curve each span is 
divided into three equal parts and vertical lines 
are erected as shown at 7, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6. The 
length of each line is equal to two-thirds the 
height of the parabola in which it is contained. 
The small circle at the upper end _ encloses 
the “characteristic point” at the end of the 
line. 

In this example the extreme ends of the beam 
are not restrained so 7 and 6 are disregarded in 
the work that follows. In each end span a 
straight line is drawn from the end support on an 
upward slope to pass near 2 and 5 to an inter- 
section with a vertical line extended upward 
through the interior support. The points of inter- 
section are connected by a straight line across the 
center span, giving a broken line a, b, c, d. 

This line can occupy but one position; which is 


located by trial. It must close at the end supports 
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aandd. From a it passes below point 2 to 6 and 
from b it passes above point 3, at distances in- 
versely proportional to adjacent spans. For ex- 
ample, if the spans were equal the distance the 
line, a, b, passes below 2 would be equal to the 
distance the line, b, c, passes above 3. The spans 
being unequal the distance below 2 exceeds the 
distance above 3 in the ratio of the second span 
divided by the first. In the third span the line 


And restremed 











Fig. 3. Cross-section of a school floor with full dead and live loads 


from d to c passes above 5 and the line from ¢ to b 
passes below 4 in a similar fashion. When the 
closing line is located the bending moment at any 
point is the vertical intercept between the closing 
line and the moment curve. Intercepts on the in- 
teriors of the moment curves are positive, as 
shown by vertical hatching; intercepts on the ex- 
teriors being negative, as shown by horizontal 
hatching. 

Assuming the extreme end supports to be re- 
strained the closing line will pass through / and 6, 
closing on a_ vertical line extended upward 
through a and d. There is but one possible loca- 
tion for the closing line, which must pass on oppo- 
site sides of adjacent characteristic points. 

At B the lengths of the cantilever and sus- 
pended spans are determined. by vertical lines 
dropped from the intersections of the closing line 
with the moment curve. ‘The shears and reac- 
tions are shown at (’, the point of zero shear being 
determined by a vertical line dropped from the 
point of maximum positive bending moment. The 
reaction on the edge of each support is equal to 
the shear at that point, the total reaction on any 
support being the sum of the positive and negative 
shear. The deflection of the beam, greatly exag- 
gerated, is shown at D. 

The Characteristic Point Method may be ap- 
plied to any number of spans, equal or unequal 
and for any condition of loading. Kidder gives 
graphic methods to use for determining bending 
moments in beams for all conditions of loading. 
For concentrated, or combined distributed and con- 
centrated, loads such bending moment diagrams 
are constructed instead of parabolas. The spans 


are divided into three equal parts by vertical lines 

and characteristic points are marked on these 

lines. The shape of the bending moment curve 

determines the heights of these points, it being 

necessary first to find the total moment area. 

Let A =the total area of the moment diagram. 
x = distance from left end of span to center 
of gravity of the moment area. 


|, = span. 

2A(L— ; ae , 
then * _ a height of point at left 
and ce =height of point at right. 


The points being located the closing line is 
drawn as described for Fig. 2. 

The preceding work applies only to beams with 
constant moment of inertia. If, owing to dif- 
fering span lengths, different loads, etc., changes 
in section are made in the continuous beam, so the 
moment of inertia on any span differs from that 
on an adjoining span, a slight alteration in pro- 
cedure is made. The heights of the moment curve 
are computed on each span by using the true span 
length and loads. To draw the figure and obtain 
the characteristic points, the closing line, shears 
and reactions, use artificial spans obtained by 
dividing the moment of inertia im inches by the 
span in inches. On these artificial spans erect the 
true moment heights and draw the moment curves. 


Ena restrered 
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Fig. 4. Cross-section of a school floor. End spans with live and 
dead loads. Corridor span without live load 


BOUT ten years ago a school building was 
built in a mid-western state, the floors being 
ot reinforced concrete. The designer used speci- 
fications required in a near-by city and took for 
coefficient c, 10 for the outer spans and 12 for the 


l 


corridor span, in the formula M= -~ . The ef- 
fect the two long spans would exert upon the 
short middle span was not taken into considera- 
tion. The designer confessed later that he had 
never studied the theory of continuous beams, 
blindly using formulas given to him in ordinances 
and hand books. 
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The contractor for the terrazzo floor of the cor- 
ridor was twice required to replace the floor on 
account of cracking. He employed the writer to 
help him out of trouble when cracks again ap- 
peared. Fig. 3 shows the diagram the writer 
made to ascertain the 
bending moments for to- 
tal live and dead loads 


on the three spans. To { } 
economize space but 3 ; 
one-half the width of fm, 


the building was drawn, 
it being symmetrical 
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the corridor. Fig. 4 was then prepared by assum- 
ing the school rooms to be occupied and the cor 
ridor empty, that is, the center span carrying dead 
load only and the long outer spans carrying live 
plus dead load. This is the condition existing 
during practically all 
of the school day. 
Fig. 5 was prepared 
on the assumption of 
conditions which might 
exist for a few minutes 
during each recess per- 
iod, corridors with full 


fad restrnred 





about the vertical line . Pe |; live load and _ school 
through the middle of eS _ es y rooms empty. Loading 
the short center span. ~~ ; : tests confirmed the dia- 
It was thus possible to Fig. 5. Cross-section of a school floor. Corridor with live and grams and the terrazzo 


show conditions on the dead loads. 
left assuming perfect 
restraint at the wall 
and on the right assuming the end of the slab 
to be freely supported. No positive moment was 
found in the intermediate span. 

The assumed conditions could exist only for a 
few minutes when the two school rooms might be 
occupied and children would be marching through 


End spans without live load 


floor contractor was paid 
for the extra work he 
had been compelled to 
de because of faulty designing. Some of the re- 
inforeement over supports was cut in order to re 
duce the effect of continuity to the amount orig- 
inally assumed by the designer and no more 
trouble was reported. 

( To be continued) 





ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSE 
V— THE BED ROOM 


BY M. O. WHITTON 


T is only of very recent years that anyone has 
I paid much attention to the adequate wiring 

of a bedroom. Before that, people were sup- 
posed to be content with one bracket lamp, placed 
somewhere near the door, or a central fixture, from 
which depended a lengthy brass chain, or some- 
times even a piece of string, for which the owner 
fished in the dark. Nor was that individual sup- 
posed to complain; he was to be thankful that he 
didn’t have to light a match besides. If one were 
very particular, the central fixture might be 
switched from the doorway, but that was about 
the loftiest flight of imagination in the way of 
electric luxury in a sleeping room. 

One suspects that the impetus towards improved 
bedroom wiring came from city hotels which 
seized upon the advantages of electric lighting, to 
add to the attractiveness of rooms otherwise none 
too large or light. Hotels started the custom of 
placing a bracket so that patrons might read in 
bed ; hotels switched their lights from convenient 
places in the hope that guests might thus be en- 


couraged to turn them off when not in use; hotels 
installed bracket lamps on either side of bureaus 
and dressing tables, so that patrons would have no 
cause to complain of lack of daylight. And the 
home-owning and home-building public, occasion- 
ally patronizing these hotels, enjoyed these con- 
veniences and gradually set to work having them 
installed in their own premises. 

Action and reaction being equal and opposite 
in this as in all things, from undue neglect of 
bedroom wiring, we swing to possible over-empha- 
sis, for now we hear not only of the most elaborate 
wiring plans, but also of complete sets of bedroom 
furniture entirely wired for every possible emer- 
gency in the life of man,—or woman. Furniture 
dealers, we are told, are keenly interested in the 
new development, and predict the largest of sales 
from it providing,—and here follow some prac- 
tical suggestions worth noting. It is thought that 
the present standard wiring fittings for wall work 
will have to be adapted and made smaller for fur- 
niture; and it is intimated that the wiring ought 
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to be somewhat simplified so that its cost, added 
to that of the furniture, may not be prohibitive of 
popularity. 

Bearing these suggestions in mind, it seems 
possible to outline a wiring plan for a bedroom, 
which shal] be sufficiently flexible to meet present- 
day usage, and still escape the pitfalls of the fad- 
dish or the extravagant. While the greatest pos- 
sible wiring elaboration, both as to room and to 
furniture may be desirable in certain definite cir- 
cumstances, yet for ordinary conditions, a com- 
promise between the two extremes will usually be 
found happy. In selecting and furnishing a room 
to typify the modern sleeping room, the writer has 
consciously refrained from recommending the 
wiring of everything possible to be wired, in favor 
of presenting a room 
suitable to the intelli- 
gent use of an intelli- 
gent family. 

The room here de- 
picted is 14 by 16 feet 
in size and has daylight 
on two sides, Between 
two windows on one 
side will be found the 
dressing table, while 
the chiffonier is placed 
in the corner where it 
will receive daylight 
from two sides. Beds, 
flanked by a hand basin, 
are placed on the longer 
wall opposite the two 
windows, while a closet 
door breaks into the 
fourth wall. The sew- 
ing table is placed between this and the window to 
the left of the dressing table. Two easy chairs, two 
small chairs, a cedar chest used as a window seat, 
and a small table between the beds complete the 
furnishing of this room. 





The lighting arrangements themselves are also 
comparatively simple. In a room of this general 
size and description, one central fixture, controlled 
by a switch to the right of the entrance door, will 
be found sufficient for general illumination. Over 
the wash basin, however, a bracket light is added. 
Were the room larger or darker, two brackets 
might be allotted at either side of the dressing 
table, but for the arrangement shown here, the 
central lighting fixture will probably give all the 
needed illumination at the dressing table. To the 
left of the table, however, a double wall outlet or 
baseboard receptacle is recommended ; this would 
supply a lamp to be placed upon the dressing table, 
if local illumination were desired, and also an out- 
let for connecting the electric curling iron, hair 
dryer, and other toilet articles usually considered 
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more or less necessary for feminine comfort. If 
it were desired, one of these outlets could be con- 
nected to a socket placed upon the dressing table 
itself, at the back or in some other inconspicuous 
location. In some instances, it might be thought 
better to have the dressing table itself entirely 
wired ; this however, would depend upon the tastes 
of the occupant of the room, 

To the left of the sewing table, another base- 
board or wall outlet is indicated. This would 
serve as source of supply for a small electric 
sewing machine, which could be stored away in 
the closet when not in use, and then set out upon 
the sewing table. This location would also be a 
suitable point from which to operate the vacuum 
cleaner, or into which to plug an electric radiator 
in cool weather. For the 
closet, an electric light 
is most emphatically 
recommended. It may 
be placed in the sim- 
plest of fixtures, or it 
may dangle at the end 
of a utility cord, but 
even in its crudest form 
it will be of the greatest 
convenience to the 
householder. 

But one more source 
of supply remains to be 
explained, and that is 
the double baseboard or 
wall outlet indicated 
between the beds, and 


A home bedroom may be as convenient as a hotel bedroom behind the small ta- 
when adequately wired ble. 


The question 

then arises, shall the 
beds themselves be wired, or will some lesser de- 
gree of modernity be found satisfactory. The full 
program for wired beds requires wooden frames, 
into the head of which are inserted bracket reading 
lamps. Under one or both beds would also be a 
small light, designed for night use, or in case of 
sickness. Then, at a convenient spot for use from 
the bed, there would be a socket for the plugging- 
in of a heating pad, cooking device, fan, vibrator, 
or whatever appliance was needed by the occu- 
pant of the bed. 

Against this full program are a few objections; 
for instance, at the one extreme would be pieces 
of furniture of such value that no one would like 
to have cut into; at the other extreme would be 
the modern metal bed, which could not be cut into. 
The writer believes that in many cases a middle 
course may be well taken by making use of a small 
table placed between the beds, as indicated in the 
plan, and having this table wired, so that it can 
supply a reading lamp, and the desired connection 
point for the electrical appliances to be used in 
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case of illness, or for greater convenience in taking 
eare of an invalid. This wiring of a bedside table 
is a part of the wired furniture program that the 
writer can heartily recommend as simple, inex- 
pensive, and highly effective in promoting com- 
fort in living. 

A discussion of the proper wiring of sleeping 
rooms would not be complete without a few sug- 
gestions for the arrangement of children’s rooms or 
nurseries. The wiring would not differ greatly 
in essentials from that for the adults’ sleeping 
room, except that it would probably be simpler. 
Care should be taken that the light will not shine 
in the eyes of the child when in bed, for the young- 
er the child, the greater the possible injury to the 
eyesight. If the architect is unable to govern the 
placement of the furniture, he can bring out the 
same idea, by using two or more small bracket 
lights (depending on the size of the room,) and 
having these equipped either with fairly low 
wattage lamps or ordering frosted bulbs for the 
fixtures. Because of its greater safety, and free- 
dom from fumes of all kinds, an electric radiator 
is usually provided as an auxiliary heating device 
in a child’s room, and this should be operated from 
a baseboard or wall outlet. As in other rooms, it 
is better to make this a double outlet, so as also 
to arrange for the use of the vacuum cleaner, a 
heating pad, a milk warmer, hot water cup, or 
similar appliance that would be employed in the 
care or feeding of a young child. As a last pos- 
sible precaution against accident, the architect can 
order his lighting brackets to be of the torch de 
sign, rather than the type of fixtures with pendant 
bulbs since the latter may possibly become loosen- 
ed and fall upon the head of some unlucky or in- 
quisitive small person. 





Notes on Materials of Construction 


SERIES of interesting tests was conducted 

at the Underwriters’ Laboratories at Chicago 
on April 6, for the purpose of testing frame con- 
struction covered with metal lath and three coats 
of plaster. The tests were made on completed 
floors and walls in full size sections about 10 feet 
by 10 feet in size. It is reported that after an 
exposure to intense heat for one and one-quarter 
hours the covering was still intact and the wood 
only slightly charred on the edges. 


HE Slate industry in joining the movement 

to eliminate waste is urging upon architects 
the advisability of considering this material for 
copings, sills and heads of windows, steps, walks 
and even walls of buildings. Much good along 
these lines, has been accomplished. Slate is also 
an excellent material for carving and has been 
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used in the form of rough stone panels with 
carved letters. When the material is thus utilized 
the percentage of waste in quarries and yards will 
be reduced, this in turn resulting in a lessened 
cost of slate for roofing and structural purposes. 

In a study of slate sizes for structural use, 
water closet enclosures were studied and it was 
found that by a slight change in a long used form 
of joint where the ends and partitions joined the 
back, that one hundred and twenty combinations 
and sizes of enclosures could be produced from 
only thirty-five sizes of slabs. 

Nearly all such enclosures had the ends run 
into the back wall and the backs set between 
them, making the ends one inch wider than the 
partitions. Butting the ends against the backs, 
made both ends and partitions the same size, reduc- 
ing thus the time of getting out two different sizes 
of slabs and the storage, selection, packing and 
checking up of their installation at the job. The 
same is true of the backs. By making the end en- 
closures one-half inch narrower than the interior 
enclosures, it was found possible to make all back 
slabs exactly the same width, with corresponding 
simplification of production and use. 


N July, nineteen-twenty, several hundred rep- 
resentatives of the wood working industries of 

America, assembled at Madison, Wis., to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. In commemoration 
of the event a Decennial Record was printed and 
is now being distributed. 

The uses of wood are manifold, yet more than 
one-half of the timber cut each year is for struc- 
tural use. The laboratory is collecting data for 
determining the use and design of wood and 
things made of wood; effect of defects; the selec- 
tion of wood; the standardization of grading rules 
and building codes and the economic utilization of 
structural timbers. All this is told in the record, 
together with a history of the war work of the 
Laboratory, a fascinating story in itself; as well as 
work done for the makers of containers for ship- 
ping goods; the preservative treatment and the 
chemical utilization of wood. The record is a well 
printed and handsomely bound book of 196 pages, 


‘the price of which is $1.75 the copy, as long as the 


limited edition lasts. 


LUMINUM shingles are now on the market. 
The cost of reducing this metal has been 
falling rapidly since the war. Stories are circu- 
lating in chemical circles to the effect that in 
some industries material from which aluminum 
may be produced in an embarrassing by-product 
so that aluminum at five cents a pound or lower 
is not an unlikely possibility. 
The new aluminum shingles are said to be as 
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enduring as bronze, as light as paper, as agree- 
able in color as aged wooden shingles and easy 
to apply. The cost is said to be about the ‘same 
as tile at present. There are 86 shingles to 100 
square feet, the exposed surface being 12 by 14 
in. The weight is about 40 lbs. to the 100 sq. ft. 


Ae from the larger displays by the 
Bureau of Standards and Federated Engi- 
neering Societies, one of the features of the recent 
3uilding Conference held by the National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries at Chicago in 
April, one particularly commended was that in- 
stalled for the Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association. It showed the progress that has been 
made in the adoption of a uniform classification 
for a building stone, standard specifications and 
standard practice relating to the furnishing of 
samples. 


VENERABLE brick from the Great Wall 

of China passed the customs officials and has 
just been received by the Engineering Museum of 
New York University, said the New York Even- 
ing Post in a recent issue. The brick was secured 
by Dr. Lawrence A. McLouth, professor of Ger- 
manic languages and literature at the university, 
who returned last fall from China after spending 
u year as exchange professor at Tsing Hua College 
in Peking. 

The United States customs officials, although 
familiar with the collections of antique hunters, 
were more than usually suspicious of the brick. 
They drilled into it, sawed an end off it, and tested 
it in various ways for smuggled goods. but, finding 
it harmless, finally released it. 





The Portable Motion Picture Bcoth 


ANY states and municipalities have passed 

laws requiring the use of portable booths for 
motion picture exhibitions conducted in assembly 
rooms not equipped with standard fixed booths. 
The natural inference to be drawn from this leg- 
islation is that a good portable booth is regarded 
in many localities as adequately safeguarding the 
vse of nitro-cellulose film. Portable motion pic- 
ture booths are frequently used in places where the 
discharge of either flame or smoke in the room 
would have a tendency to produce a panic, while 
the flame might ignite combustible material in the 
vicinity, and the smoke carries with it the addi- 
tional danger of suffocation. 


The April, 1922, Quarterly of the National 
Fire Protection Association contains a report of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories on an investigation of 
a portable booth designed to minimize the above 
mentioned hazards and intended mainly for use by 
non-professional operators in schools, churches, 


* well with coal gas of 5000 calories. 


lodge halls and places of assembly where fixed 
booths have not been installed. 

Among the conclusions reached the following 
are of most interest from the standpoint of safety 
to life and property: 


Lire Hazarp: 


The booth as designed does not furnish the pro- 
tection to life necessary in a device of this kind. 

In each of the Fire Tests either the quantity of 
smoke or flame was sufficient to induce panic. 


SuMMARY: 


The investigation indicates that the feasibility 
of constructing a practical portable booth which 
can be depended upon to reduce both the fire and 
life hazard is problematic and emphasizes the de- 
sirability of confining the use of nitro-cellulose 
film to buildings provided with fixed booths vented 
to outside air and to professional operators. 

It is essential that a booth which materially re- 
duces the hazard to life and property should be so 
ecnstructed as to permit the burning of film with- 
out smoke and at the same time so muffle the 
flames that they cannot be seen in great volume or 
set fire to combustible material near the booth. 

With a view of meeting these essential require- 
ments the manufacturers of the booth forming the 
subject of this report have insured perfect com- 
bustion by providing openings for the admission 
of air and have unsuccessfully attempted to con- 
fine the flame to the booth by wire screening and 
baffle plates. In general, the results of the test 
were not such as to encourage the submittors in 
attempting to control the flame in this manner; 
and the protection to life and property provided 
bv the final construction is considered as being 
little if any greater than were the films burned in 
the open room. 

The results of the entire investigation empha- 
sized the necessity for using slow burning film 
rather than attempting to safeguard the use of 
nitro-cellulose film under the conditions given. 





Gas Made from Leaves 

(3 is made by the dry distillation of leaves, 

says Industrial Digest. Such gas has a 
calorific power of 3500 calories which compares 
This product 
may be used in the same burners as is employed 
with coal gas. Inasmuch as foliage gas does not 
contain even a trace of such impurities as sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, ammonia, ete., which are 
found in appreciable amounts in coal gas and 
which must be removed before the latter can be 
used for lighting or cooking, the new product is 
very well suited for this purpose. The Deutsche 
Gas A. G. has applied this process successfully 
and is using potato plants, pine needles, tan-bark 


waste, kitchen refuse and other waste products for 
making gas. 
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Steel Basement Windows 
ANUFACTURERS of steel sash have re- 
cently placed on the market a new product 


and the humble cellar window has come in for 
publicity. 














Exterior view of typical basement window with steel frame 
and sash 


The illustrations here presented give a fair 
idea of the general appearance of a cellar window 
in which steel is used. The glazed area is about 
fifty per cent. greater than it is in the same open- 
ing with sash and frame of wood. 





This exterior view of a steel basement window partly open shows 
the small obstruction offered by the steel frame 


The steel basement window is made in unit 
sizes and is carried in stock. The sash is attached 
to the frame by means of heavy steel hinges at the 
top and swings inward at the bottom. Removable 
hinge pins allow easy removal of the sash for 
glazing or protection of the glass. 





Interior view of typical steel basement window opened 


In cost these windows are formidable competi- 
tors of the old established wood type. A number 
have been installed at prices much lower than 
were asked for wood sash and frame windows and 
the difference will be greater with an increase in de- 
mand. Not only is the glass area greater but the 
installation is more simple and readily made; 
the frame and sash are firesafe, indestructible and 
weatherproof. An item of great importance is 
that a steel basement window cannot warp or 
stick. 


The Design of Hotel Plates 


" PESTS carried out at the United States 
Bureau of Standards indicate that the de- 
sign of the rolled edge and the angle of inclina- 
tion of the rim of hotel china plates has as much 
effect on the ability to withstand chipping as the 
properties of the body from which the plate is 
made. The glazes now in use appear to be suf- 
ficiently well constituted chemically to withstand 
the alkaline solutions employed in dish washing. 





Lighting a Basement Stock Room 


HE A. C. Eynon Plumbing Company, Can- 

ton, Ohio, has a stock room in the basement 
lighted by prisms set in the floor of the display 
room. The prism lights have been in use for 
about ten years and the grinding of the upper sur- 
face by the shoes of people visiting the store 
seemingly has had an effect almost negligible in 
affecting the transmission of light. The area 
equipped with prisms is 20 feet by 33 feet and 
the owners say it is transparent enough to enable 
them to dispense with artificial light in the stock- 
room during working hours. 

This method of lighting a basement is not un- 
common. The news item is of importance as being 
a record of experience covering a number of years 
and such records are valuable in relation to their 
sources. 
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CHESTER L. POST 


HE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
has gratuitously set apart this section for use by The Ameri- 


can Specification Institute. 


The Editors and Publishers assume no responsibility for any 
statements made, or opinions expressed. 


The purpose, simply stated, is to afford an organization 
which, it is believed, will become a most important element in 
architectural practice and building operations, a medium through 
which it may, without expense to itself, reach a class of readers 
that are most intimately identified with the field of the activities 
of The American Specification Institute. 


Publishers, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


N the first of May the Executive Secre- 
tary’s office was removed to 19 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago. Members are re- 


quested to make sure that the new address appears 
on their records. 


Tue Annuat MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Institute was held 
on the first of May at the Hamilton Club, Chicago. 
The Board of Governors was re-elected, as indi- 
cated at the head of these columns. The Board 
of Governors re-elected Mr. Ralph W. Yardley, 
Chairman; Mr. Frank A. Randall, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Gardner C. Coughlen, Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Chairman re-appointed Mr. 
R. Jarvis Gaudy, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. 

The financial report for the past year will be 
sent to the members shortly. 


Cuicaco District MEETING 


After the annual meeting those present started 
preliminary organization of the Chicago District 
Section under the direction of Mr. George C. 
Wright, of George C. Nimmons & Company, the 
district member of the Advisory Committee. 

Meetings of this section will be held monthly 
and all members in Chicago or vicinity are re- 
quested to ascertain from the Executive Secre- 
tary’s office the date of the next meeting if they 
are not resident in the district. Those members 
resident in the district will receive proper notice. 


THE Spring ConFERENCE 


The Spring Conference was held. on the evening 
of April 21 at the Chicago Engineers’ Club. Mr. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


John De Las Cassis, of the W. P. Nelson Com- 
pany, answered questions and offered many inter- 
esting suggestions for the concise preparation of 
specifications for painting. It was the general 
concensus that specifications for this branch of 
construction are sadly in need of improvement 
and much constructive criticism was offered. 

As this Conference was held for the purpose 
of discovering fundamental defects and analyzing 
the suggestions for improvement no immediate re- 
sults were obtained. There is now in preparation 
a detailed report of the meeting, a copy of which 
will be sent to each member. 

As a result of one suggestion a committee is 
now preparing questionnaires to be sent to paint, 
varnish and stain manufacturers and to painting 
contractors of established reputation to elicit in- 
formation that will be essential to the clarifying 
of several phases of this work. Members are re- 
quested to send to the Executive Secretary’s office 
the names of painting contractors who will be 
able, through long and varied experience, to lend 
assistance of value. 


New MemsBers 


The following new members have been elected : 
Walter Bradnee Kirby, Architect, New York City. 
Robert H. Orr, Architect, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Delbert K. Perry, Architect, New Britain, Conn. 
Jack A. Scanlan, Engineer, Chicago. 

J. Binford Walford, Architect, Richmond, Va. 
MacKenzie Waters, Architect, Toronto, Ont. 
Edgar A. Rassinier, Architect, Louisville, Ky. 
Walter Harold Lewis, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE load of modern heating demands equipment of correct 


design and supreme performance. 


The H. B. Smith Co. boilers and radiators are built to these 
ideals. They meet the most severe tests today, and have led in 
their field for three generations, 


These boilers are built not only with the view to handling the 
ordinary load but also to meet an emergency arising out of 
sudden and extreme cold weather. They respond quickly to 
the requirements of any heating situation. 


The H. B. SMITH CoO. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
NEW YORK : BOSTON 
10 E. 39th St. 640 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA WESTFIELD, MASS, 
17th and Arch Sts, 57 Main St. 
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Elihu Root Receives Medal In Recognition of 
His Services to L’Enfant’s Plan for 
Beautifying Washington 

N_ recognition of Elihu Root’s services to the 

commission which undertook the rehabilitation 
of Washington, D. C., on the original design of 
L’Enfant, a group of artists and architects on May 
3 presented a gold medal to him at a dinner in the 
University Club. 

The group arranging the ceremony comprises 
about eight; members of the Diplomés Architects 
Society of New York, the American members of 
the Société des Architectes Diplomés par le Gouv- 
ernement Francais. 

“Mr. Root has a long and extremely important 
record in his efforts in behalf of American archi- 
tecture,” said John Mead Howells, president of 
the American group, in a statement telling of the 
honor. “Mr. Root, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
were responsible for the rehabilitation of the orig- 
inal plan of Washington, D. C., designed by 
L’Enfant and approved by Thomas Jefferson. 

“Tt was, however, Mr. Root’s untiring support 
which made possible the work of the commission, 
consisting of McKim, Burnham, Olmstead and 
Saint-Gaudens. As Secretary of War and Secre- 
tary of State he did everything in his power to 
drive as many stakes as possible in pinning that 
plan to the District of Columbia, to use his own 
words. 

“Mr. Root also made possible the establishment 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts in 
Washington, and he helped to organize the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts.” 





New Orleans Skyscraper 147 Years Old 
Still Standing 


HE following story of New Orleans’ first 

skyscraper, reprinted from a recent issue 
of the Times-Picayune, is an interesting account 
of some of the earliest construction work done in 
the skyscraper field: 

“Towering high above the city, the skeleton 
frame of the new Hibernia Bank building rears 
its cupola, twenty-three stories in the air. Below. 
the masons already are at work placing in posi- 
tion the great blocks and graceful arches that will 
form the outer walls of the structure. It is the 
highest building ever erected in New Orleans. 

“And within sight of the towering cupola, nest- 
led in a strange huddle of dwellings, far down 
the Rue Royale, the first skyscraper of old, old 
New Orleans still stands. 

“Stripped of all its old time grandeur with its 
queer narrow hallway and still narrower stair- 


way, it stands a venerable reminder of those other 
days, when, in its brave finery of hand wrought 
grills and slender gallery railings, the first sky- 
scraper caused fashionable Nouvelle Orleans to 
gasp in wonder. 

“Tt was in those brave old days of Spanish 
occupation, three years before the minute men of 
Lexington had fired the first muskets in the strug- 
gle to make the colonies free, that the first ‘tower- 
ing landmark’ was built. 

“Tradition still tells of the horrors experienced 
by those old Creole fashionables when the new 
owner of that little tract of land on the Rue 
Royale, at the corner of what is now St. Peter 
Street, told his neighbors that he was about to 
build the ‘mammoth’ four-story-and-a-half ‘scrap- 
er.’ And of the vigorous. protests that were made 
in the old Cabildo, the structure in which Don 
Alexandro O’Reilly ruled, perhaps to the doughty 
Irish-Spanish leader in person, against that soar- 
ing structure by those who feared that such a 
spindling, mountainous plinth would topple into 
the streets if, perchance, the winds blew briskly. 

“But, if Don O’Reilly heard these pleas, he was 
busied with other affairs in those days of 1774. 
The building shot skyward. Nor were the fears 
of those old Creoles realized. It still stands to- 
day, despite the fire that swept its neighbors to the 
south, destroying even the Cabildo, in 1780, to- 
gether with the records that should give the his- 
tory of its construction. 

“But now evil days have come to the old build- 
ing, and now, while its splendid neighbor soars 
skyward, its status is that of a tenement.” 





Summer Courses at Pittsburgh 
A VARIETY of subjects is offered for the sum- 


mer session at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Courses of six weeks and 
eight weeks will be given in the College of Fine 
Arts, College of Industries, Margaret Morrison 
College and the College of Engineering. 

The work of the summer session at Carnegie is 
arranged to meet the needs of teachers, under- 
graduate students, and others interested in tech- 
nical subjects. The courses for teachers are sched- 
uled for six weeks from July 5 to August 12. 
Eight weeks’ courses will run from June 26 to 
August 19. 

Courses are planned for architectural drafts- 
men who desire additional training in design and 
working drawings, and for those who are planning 
to enter the Institute. Subjects offered are de- 
sign, working drawings and superintendence and 
outdoor sketching. 
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—are adaptable to small house 
construction as well as large resi- 
dences, schools, churches and 
public buildings. Our Service 
Department will gladly co-operate 
with you in the design of your 
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Write for new booklet and specifications. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Professor Sabine’s Collected Papers on 
Acoustics* 
HE name of Professor Wallace C. Sabine 
stands pre-eminent and almost alone in the 
field of architectural acoustics. Accordingly, 
peculiar interest attaches to the appearance of 
this volume of his Collected Papers. ‘The Papers, 
some eighteen in number, have appeared from 
time to time since 1900 in various architectural 
and scientific journals. Edited by Professor 
Theodore Lyman, they now are republished in a 
single beautiful volume by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. There thus appears in a permanent 
and unified form an authcritative treatment of a 
subject to which, hitherto, the unsupported opin- 
ion of divers and sundry persons has added little 
save confusion. 

Thanks to a very clear notion at the outset upon 
the part of the author as to just what he wanted 
to do, the Papers constitute a coherent whole. 
Having outlined for himself in the beginning the 
essential features of the problem, Professor Sa- 
bine has marked out in these Papers the progress 
of a consistently followed program of careful and 
extremely thorough research covering a period of 
twenty-three years. The result is a coherence and 
unity that would naturally be expected only in a 
planned book. 

In the introduction to the first series of articles 
that appeared in Tur American ARCHITECT, 
the general problem is outlined. Three conditions 
“that hearing may be good in an auditorium” are: 
(1) the sound must be sufficiently loud through- 
out the room, (2) the complex sounds of music 
and speech must be carried without distortion, 
and (3) successive sounds must be free from 
vzach other and from extraneous sounds. “To 
take into account the varied conditions each of 
which would contribute to the results in a greater 
or less degree, the solution of the problem should 
be quantitative, not qualitative merely. and to 
reach its highest usefulness it should be such that 
its application can precede, not follow, construc- 
tion.” The Collected Papers give in orderly 
fashion the steps by which this goal has been 
reached. 

The first section of the book deals with Rever- 
beration, and contains an admirable statement of 
what may be called the Sabine method of acous- 
tical measurements. Experimentally first, then 
analytically, the simple relations between the time 
of reverberation and the three factors upon which 
it depends are worked out. Interestingly enough, 
the very defect of excessive reverberation is util- 





* Collected Papers on Acoustics by Wallace Clement 
Sabine. Full Cloth. 275 pb., size 7%x10 inches. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridae, Mass 
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ized as a means of measuring the sound absorptive 
properties of various materials as well as that of 
au audience. From a knowledge of these absorp- 
tion coefficients and the formulae derived, the im- 
portant acoustical property of reverberation can 
be predicted with a close degree of precision in 
advance of construction for any proposed room. 

Space will permit only a little more than simple 
mention of some of the succeeding papers. The 
work done at first with sound of a single pitch is 
extended to cover the whole musical scale. In 
the paper on the Accuracy of Musical Taste in Re- 
gard to Architectural Acoustics, experiments are 
described showing that there is a strikingly close 
quantitative agreement in the acoustic properties 
of rooms which musicians pronounce equally 
good. In an important paper on the Correction of 
Acoustical Difficulties, numerous well known ex- 
amples of acoustical defects, due to widely differ- 
ent causes are cited, with a discussion of available 
means for their correction. In this paper, too, are 
given the curves showing the efficiency of the 
various methods of so-called acoustical treatment. 

In the paper on Theatre Acoustics is presented 
a most instructive series of photographs of sound 
waves, showing the effects of various reflecting 
surfaces upon the distribution of Sound Intensity 
in a room. 


Under the heading “Building Material and 
Musical Pitch” absorption coefficients are given 
for a number of standard wall surfaces, as well 
as for special materials developed with a view to 
their high absorptive merits for sound. Here also 
are given absorption coefficients for a large num- 
ber of materials that are used in auditorium furn- 
ishings and therefore of importance in determin- 
ing acoustic properties. There is a single paper 
upon Sound Insulation. The final paper, hitherto 
unpublished, taken from the notes of lectures 
given in the Spring of 1917 is an extremely inter- 
esting description and explanation of six of the 
more famous Whispering Galleries of the world, 
wherein chance combinations of architectural 
features have conspired to produce unusual acous- 
tical results. 

For the most part, the Collected Papers were 
originally addressed to architects. The treatment 
is as non-technical as the nature of the subject 
matter will allow. The style and presentation are 
lucid to an extraordinary degree. Throughout, 
language is employed most effectively in the trans- 
mission of ideas. The articles are adequately 
illustrated, and the results of investigation are 
presented graphically as well as numerically. The 
author consciously avoids laving down hard and 
fast rules of lines and proportions, recognizing 
that acoustical considerations must always be only 
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Cleveland’s New School Buildings 


O house its army of 122,000 public 

school pupils, the City of Cleveland has 
provided many splendid new buildings. 
Architecturally, they are masterpieces— 
models of convenience, comfort, safety. And 
in line with standard practice the country 
over, most of these schools are covered with 
Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs. 

One reason for the popularity of these 
roofs is, of course, their unequalled economy 
—moderate cost, long service, and no up- 
keep. Butanother reason, anda very impor- 
tant one, is their high fire-resisting qualities. 

When burning brands fall on the slag or 
gravel surface of a Barrett Specification 
Roof, they burn themselves out without 
doing serious damage. If a fire inside the 
building weakens the roof-deck, the Barrett 
Specification Roof has the necessary tensile 


strength to support itself over a large area, 
thus effectively blanketing the fire. 

The degree of fire protection afforded by a 
roof is not determined by the character of 
any one ingredient of the roofing material, 
but by the ability of the completed roof to 
resist fires that attack it, whether from the 
inside or the outside of the building. Barrett 
Specification Roofs are given base rating by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

There are two types of Barrett Specifica- 
tion Bonded Roofs—Type “ AA”’ bonded for 
20 years; and Type “A” for 10 years. 

Before specifying or closing contract for 
a Barrett Specification Bonded Roof, be 
sure to read carefully all the stipulations in 
the Specification. 

Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies 

of The Barrett Specifications sent free on request 
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a part of the architect’s problem. However, the 
fundamental principles are so clearly set forth, 
and so fully illustrated by examples, that there 
should be, henceforth, little excuse for the per- 
petration of “acoustical crimes” by the architect 
who is willing to accept acoustics as at least a 
part of his problem. It is not too much to hope 
that the appearance of such a work may do much 
to stem the flood of charlatanism that seems un- 
fortunately to flow about the subject of acoustics 
of buildings. 





A Book of Building and Decorative Suggestion* 


OST books, written or compiled to afford 

suggestions to the prospective home builder, 
fall short of their purpose. The Country Life 
Book of Building and Decorating is not of that 
elass. It avoids the many impractical suggestions 
that make the architect so unhappy, when a client, 
armed with a book that misleads, insists on things 
that the architect knows the client should not have. 
Country Life’s book is composed of a series of 
authoritative articles, published during the past 
year, covering every phase of the aesthetic aspects 
of home building. The articles are by people who 
krow their topics and how to write about them. 
As a preliminary reading by clients, preparatory 
t» a decision, this book will be helpful, and it is 
one that architects may safely recommend, and 
which they may also read with profit. 

The work presents, first, a series on building in 
various materials. It then proceeds to discuss the 
many aspects of furnishing of the various rooms, 
the practical problems of heating, lighting and 

*The Country Life Book of Building and Decorating. 
Edited by Reginald T. Townsend, Editor of Country Life. 


100 pp., size 10x13. Garden City, N. Y.., 


and Toronto. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


New York’s New Registration Bill 
Becomes Law 
OVERNOR MILLER of New York, has 
signed the Bly bill, which provides for the 
annual registration of architects in New York and 
makes it incumbent upon applicants for certifi- 
cates to prove to the satisfaction of the State Board 
of Examiners and Registration their qualifica- 
tions to do business. Initial certificates are to be 
issued by the clerk of the county in which the 
applicant resides. There is a fee of $1.00. A 
copy of the certificate is to be forwarded to the 
State Board within a month after the date of 
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sanitation, and all the many decorative schemes 
that are proper to good taste and in artistic har- 
mony with the type of house selected. 

There are many valuable suggestions in an arti- 
cle on “What We Should Know About Plumbing.” 
Equally good is a discussion of the radiator prob- 
lem. ‘The article shows by a series of well selected 
illustrations how to mask these often unsightly 
utilities. In an article on “The House That Will 
Not Catch Fire,” there are good suggestions that 
niay with economy be considered by the prospective 
heme builder. 

The book has been attractively prepared and 
will undoubtedly be welcomed by a large class of 
readers. 





Modern Theatre Construction* 


R. KINSILA has written a book on the de- 

sign and construction of theatres which 
should be of considerable value to architects whose 
experience in this line is limited. It is not a 
technical treatise but is rather a handbook full of 
practical suggestions. The first chapter contains 
a brief history of the theatre. The following 
chapters are headed; Controlling Elements, Site 
Selection, Designing and Planning, The Stage 
Section, Lighting, Motion Picture Theatres, 


Safety, Comfort, Heating and Ventilation, Ac-: 


coustics, Construction, Examples of Theatre 
Architecture. An Appendix contains ordinances 
regulating the construction and equipment of 
theatres in New York and Boston and an ordi- 
nance suggested by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

* Modern Theatre Construction. By Edward Bernard 
Kinsila, Architect and Theatre Specialist. 269 pp. 56 Ill. 


5x7% in Cloth. New York. Chalmers Publishing Com- 
pany. $3.00 
issuance. Renewals are made on September 1 of 


each year by the State Board. 
is $2.00. 


The renewal fee 


Lists of registered architects are to be pub- 
lished each year and sent to those whose names 
appear upon them. They in turn are required to 
inform the State Board in cases where they know 
of persons doing business as architects whose 
names do not appear on the list. Violations of the 
new law for first offense are punishable by a fine 
of not less than $50 and not more than $100; for 
second offense from $200 to $500 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year. 
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League of New York Artists 


A’ a result of demands from artists and art 
societies, the League of New York Artists, ° 
Inc., will change its name to the League of Ameri- 
can Artists, aceording to a statement given out re- 
cently by Julian Bowes, managing secretary. 

The League was founded more than a year ago 
to establish better conditions in the profession and 
to give professional standing to its members along 
the lines of the legal, medical and architectural 
associations. 


Height of Buildings in London 


| be commenting on the subject of higher build- 
ings for London, The Architect, of London, 
has the following to say: 

The London County Council has decided to 
scrap the restriction on the height of buildings in 
London, which has been in existence since Feb- 
ruary, 1910. Under their old procedure the 
Council, in considering applications for consent 
to additional cubical extent, laid it down that the 
height of a building must not be more than 60 
feet, measured from the pavement level to the 
upper surface of the floor of the topmost story. 
The height which in future will be sanctioned is 
80 feet, measured from the pavement level to the 
underside of the ceiling of the topmost story. 
According to the Building Acts Committee this 
means practically the addition of another story. 

The relaxation now sanctioned by the Council 
is traceable to representations on the subject made 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. It 
is, iowever, important to remember that the Coun- 
cil is really conceding nothing more than was 
originally permitted under Section 47 of the Lon- 
don Building Act, 1894. The old limitation to 
60 feet was a restriction imposed by the Council in 
a decision reached more or less arbitrarily on 
February 22, 1910. The consideration at that 
time was the difficulty in dealing promptly with 
fires in the upper floors of high buildings. 





An Answer to the Point 
READER of the Monthly Bulletin of the 


Illinois Society of Architects writes the editor 
as follows: 

“Will you kindly give derivation of the coined 
term ‘Realtor’ as copyrighted by a sect of the real 
estate operators of the U. S. A.” 

The editor replies with considerable humor and 
much truth: 

“The word ‘Realtor’ comes from the English 
word ‘real’ meaning ‘genuine’ and the Spanish 
word ‘toro’ meaning ‘bull.’ ” 


PERSONALS 


Silverstein & Infanger, architects, 188-190 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., are desirous 
of receiving manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 


Hein & Hauskey, architects and engineers, 
announce the removal of their offices to larger 
quarters on the fourth floor of the Builders Ex 
change, Minneapolis, Minn. 


McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, architects, an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to the twentieth 
floor of the Canadian-Pacific Building, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





The Kenneth H. Gedney Company, architects 
and engineers, announce the opening of their 
offices in the Loyal Mystic Legion Building, Hast- 
ings, Neb. Manufacturers are requested to send 
catalogs and samples. 


Walter F. Martens, formerly a partner of the 
firm of Stuebe & Co., Danville, Ill., has opened 
offices at 212-214 Boyd Building, Charleston, 
W. Va., for the practice of architecture and land- 
scape architecture. 


It is announced that Charles Sorber, of the 
Department of Architecture, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been awarded 
the Pupin Prize by the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, New York City. 


It is announced that Georgius Y. Cannon, form- 
erly of the firm of Gunther & Cannon, architects, 
is now associated with Walter E. Ware and Al- 
berto O. Treganza under the firm name of Ware, 
Treganza & Cannon, architects, with offices at 610 
Utah Savings & Trust Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





Announcement is made that the firm of Azzar- 
ello & Klein, architects, has been dissolved. F. A. 
Azzarello will continue in practice at the old 
address, 2573 East Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Julius S. Klein has opened offices at 434 
The Arcade, that city, where he will be pleased to 
receive manufacturers’ catalogs and samples. 


Miles E. Miller, Taylor Woolley and Clifford 
Evans announce that the firm of Miller, Woolley 
& Evans, architects, has been dissolved. Miles E. 
Miller will retain the present offices, 715 McIntyre 

suilding, Salt Lake City, Utah. Taylor Woolley 
ard Clifford Evans will form a partnership under 
the firm name of Woolley & Evans, architects, 
with offices at 616 McCornick Building, that city. 
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